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pletely re-established. The Persian minister in Paris paid a tribute to 
the complete straightforwardness with which Great Britain and Russia 
had carried out their joint engagements toward Persia. Early in August, 
Isvolsky who was in Paris attending the Czar on the latter's French 
visit, speaking in enthusiastic terms of the Anglo-Russian entente, said, 

If there had been no understanding between the two countries matters might 
have taken a very different turn. 

Asked whether the entente would not assume a new form after the visit 
of the Czar to King Edward at Cowes (to take place a day or two later) 
he replied, 

A new form? No; why should it? * * * It will become more definite and 
stronger as a mere. result of its happy consequences. 

The new government in Persia has encountered many difficulties. It 
immediately set about preparations for summoning a new parliament, but 
the necessity for completely reorganizing the administration, for re-estab- 
lishing order throughout the country, and for restoring the sadly dis- 
ordered finances postponed for several weeks the election and assembling 
of the second Mejliss. 

FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES AT SAN FRANCISCO 

If war is the result of misunderstanding between governments and 
their peoples, and of the truth of this there can be little or no doubt, it 
necessarily follows that the removal of international misunderstanding 
makes for peace, that every evidence of good understanding is a guarantee 
of peace, and that the manifestation of friendliness and friendship be- 
tween two nations is not only a guarantee of continued peace but of the 
possibility of cooperation between the two countries and their peoples 
in the furtherance of international progress, which depends in no un- 
certain measure upon the maintenance of peace. Therefore, the presenta- 
tion of a gold medal to the United States and the city of San Francisco 
on June 5, 1909, by the French ambassador on behalf of France, has an 
international significance as showing the continuance of a friendship 
between the two republics, coextensive with our national existence and 
indeed preceding it. A formal alliance ties the governments but does 
not necessarily unite the people and the invisible bonds of sympathy 
between France and the United States are evidence of a more real and 
enduring alliance than the formal alliance of the two countries by treaty. 
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For this reason, it seems appropriate to quote at some length from the 
addresses of Ambassador Jusserand and Judge William M. Morrow in 
order to disclose the spirit of the occasion. The thoughtful and im- 
pressive address of the ambassador shows the spirit prompting the pre- 
sentation; the address of Judge Morrow shows the spirit in which the 
gift was received. 

The French ambassador said in part: 

I bring to you a message from France. 

Since the early days of American independence no great event has happened 
in this country without awakening a friendly echo in distant France. The earliest 
message came from that noble-hearted young officer, Lafayette, who said : " When 
I heard of American independence, my heart enlisted." The heart of France 
herself enlisted then, officers and privates, soldiers and civilians. 

The feelings thus begun have been happily continued, as has been shown from 
year to year by such events as the French National Assembly suspending its 
sittings at the news of Franklin's death, as the whole French nation going into 
mourning, with flags at half-mast, when Washington died, as the United States 
asking from France New Orleans and receiving Louisiana, as the sorrow felt at 
the death of Lincoln and a popular subscription being opened in France for an 
appropriate token of admiration and sympathy to be offered to his widow, and by 
many other proofs of persevering friendship. 

America has reciprocated these feelings, the intimacy between the two nations 
has ceaselessly grown, especially since a similitude in institutions has brought 
closer together the two greatest republics of the world. When Lafayette died 
in 1834 the same honors were rendered in the United States to his memory " as 
we observed," we read in President Andrew Jackson's general orders " upon the 
decease of Washington, the father of his country and his contemporary in arms." 
France will ever remember that when she celebrated by a universal exposition 
in 1889 the anniversity of French liberty only one nation officially took part in 
the great concourse and that was the United States. She will never forget that 
when the unprecedented catastrophe of Mount Pelee at Martinique swept to 
death 35,000 of her sons no nation came so quickly and so generously to the 
rescue as the United States. And she will also remember what took place three 
years ago, when, according to a law of Congress, a medal was struck to com- 
memorate, on the two hundredth anniversary of Franklin's birth, the way in 
which France had received him when he had come to tell the woes of the 
struggling thirteen states. As dearly as the gift itself will ever be cherished in 
France the words by which one of the wisest, best and greatest of your states- 
men, the then Secretary of State, Elihu Root, presented it to the representative 
of France : " Take it," he said, " for your country, as a token that with all the 
changing manners of the passing years, with all the vast and welcome influx of 
new citizens from all the countries of the earth, Americans have not forgotten 
their fathers and their fathers' friends. Know by it that we have in America 
a sentiment for France; and a sentiment, enduring among a people, is a great 
and substantial fact to be reckoned with." 
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Deeply moved by such words, I rose to reply, and as I was expressing French 
gratitude, surrounded as I was by men and women representing all that was 
best and most beautiful in the nation, gathered together at Philadelphia, in the 
midst of that warmth, friendship and splendor, the thought flashed on me that 
at that very moment, on the shores of the Pacific, San Francisco was dying. 
Filled as well as all my nation with sympathy for such misery I expressed the 
hope that the next token of friendship between our two republics might com- 
memorate, not the disaster, but the resurrection of your city so as to recall not 
only the American nation's sorrow, but her unfailing heroism and energy. 

When I had thus spoken, on April 20, 1906, we knew but very imperfectly in 
the east what was happening in the west, but I knew too well the American 
temper to have any doubt as to what fight against adversity your shores were 
then seeing, and to what resurrection they would see later. 

It was soon learned that the inhabitants of the stricken city had behaved 
indeed in such a way as to make the whole nation proud of them. When an 
unexpected danger or catastrophe overtakes a man he has sometimes not the 
tenth part of a second to make up his mind and decide what to do; and the 
question is an awful one: Will he be a hero? Will he prove a mean thing? 
His reason, his intelligence, his heart even, have no time to look the circum- 
stances in the face and decide. What is it, then, that decides? It is his 
past life. 
********** 

What I thought and said happened to be so well in accord with the sentiments 
of my compatriots that the government of the French republic took my words 
to the letter. I had spoken of a medal to be struck to commemorate the resur- 
rection of San Francisco; the resurrection has become a reality, and the medal, 
too; and I have been ordered to cross the continent and offer it to you in person. 

And now let me do so, and permit me, Mr. Mayor, to place in your keeping 
this work, of which one single copy in gold has been made, destined "to the 
American people and the town of San Francisco." One side emblemetically 
shows your city rising from her tomb, and, powerful and handsome as ever, 
throwing off her shroud; one the other side the figure of France is seen pre- 
senting a branch of laurel to America. 

Accept this gift, Mr. Mayor, and receive it you all, American citizens, in token 
that what once was still is; that we French continue, as of old, to feel with you 
in your moments of happiness or of anguish; and, if I may be permitted to 
appropriate the words of Elihu Root, let me say in my turn that "we have in 
France a feeling for America; and a sentiment, enduring among a people, is a 
great and substantial fact, to be reckoned with." 

Long live your city, and may continuous prosperity be the lot of the American 
nation. 

The address of Judge Morrow, more elaborate and more international 
in character than the remarks of Mayor Taylor, is quoted in part : 

But what is the real significance of this occasion? It is certainly something 
more than a compliment to San Francisco. It is a reawakening of the goodwill 
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between the people of two great nations who already have a history of goodwill, 
and in many things a unity of purpose. 

It is a pleasure to recall the fact that commencing with the very birth of the 
Republic, France and her people have on many occasions given evidence of their 
regard for this country and for our people. The services of France and her 
brave soldiers and sailors during the period of the Revolution has often been 
told, and need not again be rehearsed. The names of Lafayette, Rochambeau, 
and the Admiral Count de Grasse are always associated in the mind of every 
American with those of Washington, Franklin, and John Paul Jones. 

********** 

The important event in the history of the United States, and perhaps the 
most striking event in the growth of the nation to a world power, and the ex- 
tension of its territory to the proportions of an empire, is directly connected 
with the history of the French nation and her relations with the United States. 

Prior to April, 1803, the Mississippi River from its source near the Canada 
line to within about 200 miles of the Gulf of Mexico was the western boundary 
of the United States — the island of New Orleans and the west bank of the river 
belonged to France, altho at that time in the temporary possession of Spain. 
The mouth of the river and the last 200 miles of its course was therefore in 
French territory. This fact presented a very serious situation to Mr. Jefferson's 
administration. American commerce along the east bank of the Mississippi 
River was beginning to develop and demanded free access to the Gulf of Mexico 
that it might reach foreign ports. Whether that commerce should be free 
depended upon the friendship and goodwill of France. Mr. Jefferson by diplo- 
matic action proposed to purchase New Orleans and share with France the con- 
trol of the mouth of the Mississippi River. 

What was the result of this proposal? France did more than was expected. 
She transferred to the United States the island of New Orleans and all the terri- 
tory belonging to France west of the Mississippi River — a territory almost as 
great as the combined area of France, Germany, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain, England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. As Mr. Justice Brewer 
once said : " This transfer took place not as a result of a conquest, nor at the 
end of a war, but by voluntary contract and purchase;" a fact not without sig- 
nificance when we remember that this peaceful transfer, this relinquishment of 
a vast territory to the new Republic was made by the greatest soldier of modern 
times. This transfer, said Mr. Brewer, " stands out unique in peaceful beauty, 
solitary amid the awful grandeur of bloody centuries of war and conquest." 
********** 

The construction of the Panama Canal is another important event in the 
history of the United States, wherein the United States has become the succes- 
sor in interest of French enterprise. This great work will soon be completed, 
and the commerce of the Pacific become the predominating factor in the world's 
future progress, and the present occasion is opportune to express the hope that 
the commerce of nations will be admitted to transit through that canal upon such 
terms of equality and conditions of neutrality that the peace of the world be 
further assured and the wise and beneficent policy of France in that behalf 
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further confirmed and established. Then will San Francisco in the fullness of 
her pride realize the prophecy of her greatness and become the Paris of the 
New World in commerce, industry, art, science, and literature. 

France stands for high ideals, and among these the ideals of art, science, and 
literature, but above all the ideal of peace and goodwill among nations. But 
she does more than declare a policy — she practices the arts of intercourse with 
other nations upon terms that make such a policy possible of realization. She 
entrusts her high commissions to distinguished men who represent not only 
the state, but the force and character of her liberal institutions. We have 
therefore been honored on this occasion by the presence of His Excellency, Mr. 
Ambassador Jusserand, for whom we entertain personally and officially the 
highest consideration. * * * 



THE IBERO-AMEKICAN INSTITUTE OF COMPARATIVE POSITIVE LAW 

The essential unity of the Spanish-speaking members of the Latin 
family of nations, and the important role which they are destined to 
enact in the future of international relations and law, is one of the great 
facts in the ever-nearing realization of the poet's vision of the " Parlia- 
ment of mankind, the federation of the world." The significance of the 
entry of Latin America upon the world-stage of international juridical 
relations, is made the subject of a very impressive study by Senor Ale- 
jandro Alvarez in the April issue of this Journal. 1 Its perusal will 
well reward those who desire a scholar's understanding of so significant 
a movement. 

Exactly in harmony with what may be called this psychosis of the Latin 
world, and a capital step in the process, is the recent inauguration in the 
mother country of Spain, of an international law institute, designed to 
organize and centralize this vital international process. This is the In- 
stituto Ibero-Americano de Derecho Positivo Comparado, lately organized 
in Madrid, and no doubt designed, not less than destined, to exercise a 
powerful influence in this movement of the Spanish nationalities upon 
the international arena. 

In December, 1908, this Institute was founded at Madrid by a number 
of distinguished Spanish publicists and jurists, all occupying high pro- 
fessional and civic stations. The founders of the Institute, and members 
of its governing body, are the following : Exmos. Sefiores : Segismundo 
Moret, President of the Atheneum of Madrid; Eafael Conde y Luque, 
Rector of the Central University; Gnmersindo de Azcarate, President of 
the Institute of Social Eeforms; Alejandro Groizard, President of the 
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